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PREPAGORY ADDRES, 
AND PLAN OF THE PAPER. 


THE respect which is due to public opinion, 
can never be manifested with more propriety 
than when approaching to the consideration of 
subjects of high importance, which have attracted 
the attention of enlightened minds in every age. 

Mankind, though fond of novelty, are always 
cautious and considerate with regard to the ob- 
jects of their coniidence. ‘he young candidate 
for favour, especially if he appears in the charac- 
ter of a writer, and proposes to amuse or instruct 
men through the medium of the press, is view ed 
with much scrutiny and distrust, till he has fairly 
wehered himself forth to notice, and by repeated 
endeavours more or less successful, has demon- 
strated his want of presumption, and his honest 
claims in common with others to the public re- 
gard. We are content that it should be so; for! 
could a person be useful without application, in- | 
genious without study, or suecessfal without con- 
stancy and perseyereance in any pursuit, the in- 
ducements to action would be lost, and the ap- 
plause and reputation awarded by the public voice 
would cease to exert their influence. The cheap- | 


ness and sec urity of the reward would destroy its 








valine. 

The press, the ready vehicle of every thing) 
aew and important, which has contributed in past | 
periods to. unfold the resources and extend the | 
boundaries of philosophy and letters, mighty as it | 
‘ein itself and universal as it must be in its effects, 
receives tts Oret impulse and its continual support | 
from an extraneous avthority—from an authority 


s 


distinet, impartins and decisive—tfrom an authori-| 
ty which it servee itself to modity and direct, but | 
not to control—an authority to which it must re-| 
eur under every difficulty, and appeal for the suc- 
sess of every enterprize—that is to the public | 
itself, from which the highest powers of a nation | 
emanate ; and in which, they never, while liber-' 
ty continues, can cease to reside. 

From what is the respect which is felt for the | 
American public derived? From its republican | 
institutions, which more than any other are favour- 
able to the developement of the mind and the | 
growth of virtue. Literature receives a cast from; 
the laws, the religion and the manners of the peo- 
ple. These elements, modified by internal im- 
provement and individual talents, exercise a re- 
eiprocal influence one upon another. Reflection 
is the necessary result of republican principles. 
Where all are politically equal, no superiority can 
be maintained, no hold on popular esteem can be 
‘acquired, without an appeal to the minds of the 
enlightened—without recourse to that energetic 
language—to that profound reasoning, which pene- 
trates the soul while it convinces it—to that irre- 
sistible eloquence, which derives its existence 
ftom philosophy andaknowledge of mankind. The 
‘Arts, so far aay they are copied from external ia- 
ture, may have derived considerable support under 
despotic governments, but considered as picturing 
out the thoughts and sentiments of the soul and the 
moral part of man, they have flourished only ina 
land of liberty. The political institutions of a 
country have therefore, so decisive an influence 
upon literature and the prospects and pursuits of} 
ite writers, that those, whe have the ambition te! 
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shall attain hereafter tea higher literary rank 


| toleration of religious creeds; a ealubrious clim- 


ed by our countrymen in poetry, in philosophy and 


appear before the public in this responsible char- 
acter, should manifest a desire, in the selection of 
subjects and the manner ot treating them, to an- 
ticipate its wishes, as well as an ever watchful so- 
licitude that no designs be hazarded—no principles 
be alleged—or sentiments expressed, tending in 
any way to the dishonour of a tribunal so respect- 
able. a 

As we consider the re*e’::‘ions of the globe, the 
successive itnproyements tf socicty, and the ad- 
vances that are made in every sphere which 
serves to ornament and improve human nature, 
we are continually reminded, that thoagh man is 
frail, and life is transitory, still there is something 
which never ceases to act—something which sur- 
vives the records cf tne and the decay o: empires, 
which marches from century to century with un- 
remitted diligence, and fresh discoveries, and_ 
which never can stop its interminable euweer by 
any authority delegated or derived—l vet-r to the 
Nothing can resist its progress-—individe- 
! to the disceveries of individur!ls ;—na- 
(ions heap their trophies upon nations —every 


age in grand succession serves to elicit ner licht, te 


‘increase the tund o: knowledge, or to erengthen 


the mighty chain which leads frora earth to heay-' 
With what pride and pleasure may we antici-. 
pate its future progress in this land of liberty! 
With what certainty may we predict, that we 


than any nation that ever has existed! Among the; 
numerous causes which conspire to bring about! 
this happy era and this auspiciors result, the most 
the free and impartial spirit of the 


ha 
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prominent are 


rorvernment - eon, 


£ 


the civilizat an of eeciery- 


era! education and Intellicence of the community 


and the wisdota and experience derived in an 


eminent degree “from the mere succession Of 


ages ;""—to which may be adced some advantages 
common to us with other nations, and others 
which are peculiar to ourselyes; such as the un- 
constrained liberty of the pres: : the indiscriminate 


mY 


debs 


ate; a natural scenery, which is favorable to the 
cultivation of poetry gnd the fine arts, and which, 
in a general view, hag not a parallel in any coun- 
try; the manners of the people, in reality repub- 
lican, but marked with a sofficient degree of aris- 
tocracy te preserve the influence of political dis- 
tinctions ; above all, the ambitious and splendid 
train of reflections excited by the newness of our 
nation, and the idea that the character it is to as- 
sume depends upon the energy and exertion of 
individuals, and in some measure, upon the writers 
of the present age. re 

These elementary causes of national glory are 
of no doubtful tendency, as American history here- 
after may evince. How far they have yet operat- 
ed to produce a decisive character; by what 
events. their natural influence has been checked, 
and artificially directed, and what great effects 
they have, by any means, brought about at this pe- 
riod of our history, are highly interesting topics 
of inquiry.—What improvements then have. been 
suggested in politics ? What discoveries have heen 
made in science ? What embellishments have been 
added to literature ? What laurels have been reap- 


eloquence ? It might be answered at once, that 


to any purposes of refinement aud _ utility. 
heroes of Rome fought under its monarchs for !au- 


‘dowment than in this. 
“quence, we have none perhaps of the acknowledg- 


.or sa astonishing in its effects as this. 





the tenor of past events has rendered them inore | 


desirous of useful improvements, of selid learning, 
of ready success in pursdits that are just and hon- 
onrable, than of any splendid trophies, of any am- 
bitious distinctions whatever. ‘he leug period 
which is allowed to other nations to struggle thro’ 
their infancy, to frame their institutions, to exert 
their genius and extend their fame, bas not yet 
been granted to them. Half a century has rot 
elapsed, since the attainment of our independence .. 
Is it time yet to produce to the world an Euripides 
ora Milton? Have we had opportunities for deep: 
researches in philosophy ? Have we a regular or- 
der of events to furnish out the annals of a Tacitus? 
Haye we antiquity and records of ancient day* 
to exercise the powers and to call forth the inge~ 
nnity of a Hume, or a Robertson? The elements 
of poetry and letters existed in Greece, many ages. 
betore Homer appeared, unnoticed and unapplied: 
The 


rel wreaths, for rostral crowns, for civic honours, 
and national aggrandizement, but it was not till 
towards the close of the republic that its orators, 
historians and writers flourished. The poets, 
painters, architects or philosophers of America, 
are as yet neither very. numerous or eminent ; 
but in ne country whatever, is a genius for writing 
and speaking a more usetul or commanding en- 
As models of sacred elo- 


ed pre-eminence of Massillon, Bordaloue, or 
Fiechier, among the French—but in our public 
bodies, congress, the state assembles, the bar of 


‘the several states, our numerous political and acad- 


mie eC opuroved forensi-, popular 


eiations ong 


‘and parliamentary speakers would not jail in a 
H ‘ > +r e “s 
comparivon with those of France or any nation of 


modern Europe,-even in the opinion of foreigners 
themselyes.* The period of literary renown, 
which America has to witness, is fast approaching 
if it bag not already arrived; the present peculiar 
state of the counfry ; the political harmony which 
pervades eyery part.of the community ; the spirit 
of inquiry which is excited on topics of general. 
utility—all tend to the promotion of. the interests 
of letters. While no civil commotions—no indi- 
vidual usurpation—no fatal revolutions start up to 
disturb the order of society, and to distract the 
important measures and events which serve to ex- 
alt the character of our country, it is fortunate in- 
deed that the human mind is at liberty to adorn. 
and improve itsel{—to march forward with intre- 
pidity in the paths of reason and philosophy—ex- 
ulting in its own discoveries---strengthening itself 
with intellectual. researchies—looking back with. 


-emulation at the-past, and plying.every effort and. 


nerving every power which can shed lust/e on the 
future. . 

Of all the improvements.ever dispensed to man, 
the Christian Religion is the greatest, the most 
beneficial. Ofall the institutions, either ancient 
or modern, none was ever so remarkable in itself, 
In the doc. 
trines it reveals, the modes of discipline it exhibits, 
the moral principles it inculcates,.no theorv ever 
30 wise, no creeds ever so ingenious, no systems 
of philosophy ever so splendid, can have any pre- 
tensions to vie withit. In every respect it stands 
unparalelled among the dispensations of Divire 
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“Vide Inchiquiu's Letters, p. 61. 
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Providence. It ¢ommunicates truths to the mind, 
which the most laborious study, and the most pro- 
found research could never have ascertained. It 
procures to the soul a sacred complacence, an un- 
shaken confidence, a constant buoyancy of spirit, 

which nothing human can confer, and nothing 
temporary can ever essentially” affect. It has 
achieved victories, most important in their nature, ' 
by its Own native prowess, without the aid of 
worldiy torce, and policy. By its own inherent’ 
excellence, it has vanquished ignorance and pre- 
judice, and by the pure deductions of reason, sub- 
dued the heart of man to ils empire. It has con- 
vinced the obstinacy of heretics, and humbled the 
pride of infidels, not by the force of torture, or 
the terrors of retributory justice, but by the ener- 
gy and evidence of reason and of miracles; and 
has taught its followers, unsophisticated by tem- 
poral interests, only to endure, but never to in- 
flict, persecution. 
has it civilized! How many cruel customs has it 
abolished! How many disgraceful impositions has | 
it detected! How bas it communicated to the mind, 
the principles of an exquisite sensibility and an 
enlarged philanthrophy, to sofien it with pity, or 
to shed a ray of light over the gloom of adversity ! 
How has it improved the manners and the morai 
and religious opinions of the Jews, the Pagans, 
the Mahomeians, nations who have not received 
or respected it! How many works of genius and 
erudition, of the poets, the writers, the orators of 


Greece and Rome, have been preserved through | 


its influence, and consecrated to futurity by its 
‘followers! Yes; all that is valuable in literature— 
all that communicates enthusiasm and delight in 
‘antiquity—all that is sacred to classieal recollec- 
tions, owes to Christianity much of its support 


and preservation! But how has it been treated ?/ 
| 2 
relief of the dead, 


How has Christianity been received by mankind? 


How has it been aided in- its work of moral and | 


inteRectual improvement, during a lapse of eigh- 
teen centuries? How has it succeeded in establish- 
ing that grand disclosure, the idea of ONE GOD, 
en the ruins of heathen mythology? How have 
those, who aspire to the name of Christians ac- 
quiesed in its self-denying observances, or mani- 
* fested in their lives the order, purity, consistency 
and benevolence which the Gospel enjoins? Alas! 
the retrospect, which these inquiries would lead 
“us to take of the vices, errours and corruptions, 
‘Which disgrace the history of the Church, during 
the agcs of darkness, is truly sad and affecting. 
Four hundred years of this tragical history were 
scarcely completed, when Rome, that country once 
‘renowned for its enterprizing, inartial and intrepid 
Spirit, the former mistress of the world, began to 
witness the gradual progress of a direful usurpa- 
“tion; more terrible, sanguinary, and destructive 
‘im its effects, than any natural, moral or political|a 
calamity ‘hat ever existed¢—than any evil tyranny, 
than aay superstition or idolatry that ever enslav- 
ed the consciences, contaminated the virtues, o 
triumphed over the liberties of mankind. By the 
influence of a fascinating superstition, operating 
in a gradual manner, it gained a sway so mighty 
‘and decisive as enabled it iinally to destroy the 
natural and civil rights of individuals, to confound 
the distinctions of good and eyil, and efiectually to 
“eramp every energy of the mind, and to extinguish 
every ray of genius, opposed to its design. The 


controversies that were occasioned, the malignant 


"passions that were indulged, the implacable ani- 
mosities that were cherished, and the desperate 
Battles- that were fought, at this peried, aimed at 
something else but the establishment of rites and 
doctrines; they aimed af something higher—at 
the attainment of a jurisdiction over mankind—a 


jarisdiction arbitrative and coercive, and at a po- 
Kitieal power, which should re ender unuccessary the 





How many barbarous nations , 


( 2 ) 


intervention of teriporal authority, or the sceptre| thereby in the moral improvements of society 


of princes. A depraved moral sentiment, charac-} and mankind, that a spirit of religious inquiry; 
terised by fraud; ambition and injustice, corrupted | free and independent in its features, and powerful 
the springs of action, and communicated a destruc-| in its effects, is daily gaining ground and spread- 
tive poison to all their speculations. Murders, | ing itselt with unexzmpled. rapidity among the 
assassinations, rebellions, purjuries, breach of pub-| different seets.of Christians, and among all orders 
lic faith, and such shoéking crimes as Occur seidom of the people. When the goddess of Freedom 
in human life, and exist perhaps only in the impure | released us from the effects of English hierarchy, 
imagination of a casuist, were very common, and she commaissioned us to be free, and to judge for 
“what i is worse, were passed over without any other! ourselves. Our religious rights, and the privilege 
‘notice than the infliction of a petty fine, greater | of private judgment, are a sacred legacy purchas- 
or less, according as the caprice of the Roman| ed by the blood of our ancestors, and bequeathed 
ehancery might “be affected at the time. A dea- | by them to us, their posterity, as an incorrupti- 
con, it is said, guilty of murder, might be absolved | ble token of our national existence. The days of 
for twenty crowns. A bishop or abbot might as-! religious persecution are long since passed away, 
sassinate for three hundred livres. Any ecclesias-| and are, we trust, never to return. The church- 
tic might violate his yows of chastity, even with) es of Rome, of England, of Luther, of Wesley 
the most aggravating cigcumstances, for a third| and of Fox, subsist among us in peace and har- 
part of thatsum. Covetousness became a charac-/ mony, worshipping without molestation, accord- 
teristic vice. A superstitious reverence for the|ing to their different tenets. The experiment 
priesthood, a credulity that seemed to invite im-| of religious toleration has never been made in 
posture, and a confidence in the efficacy of gifts| any country but America, and, as yet, but imper- 
|to expiate offences, were favourable to the most) fectly here. The eyes of mankind are natu- 
rapacious views of the clea: Paying little or| rally turned towards the result with anxious ex- 
no regard to the purity of their motives, blinded | pectation. - What this result is to be, is now among 
by ignorance, placing the evidence of sense beiore | the concealed purposes of Divine Providence. 
that of reason, led astray from the truth by an im-| We believe however, that the influence of relig- 
pious reliance on their daring and presumptuous j ious distinctions upon the good order of society, 
leaders, men began to lose sight of the distinguish- | if it have not been altogether such as might have 
ing features of the christian faith and discipline, to | been wished, can never be so dangerous in its ef- 
disregard the duties of piety and benevolence, and | fects, as an establishment framed by political au- 
to substitute instead of them a variety of supersti-| thority to force the reason, or to shackle the can- 
tious rites and ceremonies, vainly intended to pro-|sciences of men. ‘The divorce of Church and 
pitiate the favour of heavy en. Hence arose their| State will ever be considered an inestimable 
veneration of relics, the worship of images, the | pledge for the firmness and purity of religious 
idolatry of saints and martyrs, the religious invio-| principle, as well as one of the most powerful 
lability of sanctuaries, the consecration of cemete-| guaranties of social tranquillity. When men are 
vies, the doctrine of purgatory, and masses for the ready to call for the vengeance of the civil arm 
‘There were some, doubtless, | against heresy; when they are ready to denounce 
‘the best and worthiest characters incapable of 
public trust, because upon humble inguiry inte 
the scriptures, they differ from themselves ; when 
they hold thenrup as objects of public execration ; 
then may we expect the end of civil govern- 








who perceived and deplored the corrupted state 
of religion, and the vices of the whole ecclesiasti-' 
cal order, but the smallness of their number, their 
respect for ancient usages, their fear of the con-, 
stituted authoriti@aedthe failure of antecedent 
attempts, and other Circumstances, perhaps, of ment; the prevalence of civil dissentions; the 
which we are ignorant, opposed for: nidable obsta-. revival of religous persecutions, and the over- 
cles to the truth, and to the adoption of any meas-| throw of all those institutions which constitute 
ures, sufficiently encrgetic to bring about a reform. | our pride, and ensure our durability as a nation. 
The progress of heresy and false doctrines in the| The advantage intended to be derived from 
ichurch, always met with opposition from the very the religious freedom we enjoy, will be an 
| first, though every attempt proved impotent and endeavour on our part to direct the attention of 
| unéuc cessful. Peter Waldensis, however, a French our readers to opinions formed by the accurate 
merchant, anda pious man, who made his appear- inv estigation of impartial and enlightened minds, 
ance in the twelith centugy, drew. after hin: from on subjects of the highest practical importance, 
France,.Lombardy, and other parts of Europe, wu-' and sach as are calc ulated not only to exercise 
merous followers, who by the acknowledged inno-| the understanding, but also to reform the morals 
cence of their lives, their incorruptible integrity, and to improve the heart. While therefore we 
and the contempt which they shewed for riches lay aside our passions and our interests, and 
and honor, acquired a great reputation, and whom hearken only to reason; while we assert no prin- 
ho perseéutions, no punishments, no massacres, ciples with arrogance, or defend them with pre- 
which they endured with i ‘yl incible‘fortitude, could: sumption; vw hile we distinguish properly, frivolous 
ever entirely extirpate. Wickliffe, the pi arent of conjectures from solid reasons, and the prejudices 
the Lollards, Jolin liuss and Jerom of Prague; who! of education fromy the convictions of philosophic- 
flourished in the fourteenth century, did “much to; al and scriptural evidence, so long we hope to 
prepare the way for the success and triumph of) receive confidence, to impart instruction, and per- 
Luther, who eppeared in the succeeding age. haps to excite interest. We may be sometimes led 
“After having spoken of the perfectability of} to take liberties, which those who differ from us 
man; the probable success of literary exertion may be inclined to disapprove, and which even 
in our couniry; the value of the Christian religion, | those, who are favourable to our general inten- 
and the condition of the church during the mid- | tions, may dissent from; for the opinions of men 
die ages, topics which we thought it proper to! are div ided in nothing so much as in the censures 
glance atin a prefatory essay, it seems neces- they pass upon others. Every man thinks he 
sary to state with as much precision as the sub-’ has sufficient authority to judge another, and in- 
| ject admits of, the principles by which we mean’ deed, every person judges according to his taste, 
to be governed, and the measures we shall adopt led by his fancy and humour, without any certain 
in the course of the speculations we shall hereaf{-| or determinate rules to iniluence his decisions, 
ter submit to the perusal of the public. Though we disavow the erroneous opinions of 
It cannot have escaped the notice of any who! Calvinists,andadopt those which we consider more 
take an interest in the civil and political, and | honourable to the character ot aod and the condi- 
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tion of man, as a moral agent, and an accountable 
being, yet we wish it to be distinctly understood, 
that this paper is not to become the engine of party 
differences, or the medium of religious animosity 
towards this, or any other sect of Christians, who 
by a devout and holy life, manifest the influence ot 
christian principles on their hearts and consciences. 
Though we do not discountenance metaphysical 
researches in general, yet such ef them as are cal- 
culated rather todisplay the ingenuity of thesophist, 
or the acuteness of the logician, than to exhibit the 
humility of the Christian, and are intended merely 
to excite the admiration of some, and to gratify the 
curiosity of others, as they are in themselves of no 
practical utility, must in the end, we believe, be de- 


-cidedly injurious. .'The Christian Religion is a re- 


ligion of peace. It is at war with nothing but vice. 
To maintain the tryths of this religion, and to dif- 
fuse“its spirit through society, is at the same time 
the most difficult and the most noble attempt of the 
human understanding. But with all its difficulties, 
we approach the task with alacrity, and nerved 
with hope, relying on the assistance of that Divine 
Being who is ready to aid every endeavour intend- 
ed to promote the happiness or welfare of man- 
kind. 

What connexion, it has been asked, is there be- 
tween literature and religion? between reason 
and the affections? between philosophy and the 
sentiments of the heart? There is, no doubt, an 
intimate connexion. ‘The most eloquent writer, 
however depraved he may have himself become, 
must attribute his success with others to the ideas 
of moral purity which he excites. The suffer- 
ings of guilt solicit our sympathy in vain, while 
virtue in distress easily draws forth our tears. We 
are disgusted with writers, even with Hume, Gib- 
bon and Voltaire, when they presume to solicit 
regard to sentiments that have the remotest con- 
nexion with vice. That philosophy which con- 
templates the works of nature—which eaters into 
the recessess of the soul in order to analyze its 
operations, kindles with enthusiam at the beauty 
and order it every where discerns, and raises its 
thoughts with rev¢rence to that eterna! Being who 
eveated the world and the mind itself; which en- 
deayours, though feebly, to scan his atiributes 
“ti we raise our eyes towards Heaven, our 
thoughts swell into a nobler nature: it is by soar- 
ing aloft, that we breathe a purer air, and are 
cheered by a brighter light... We may pronounce 
without hesitation, that no literary work can have 
a lasting reputation which has not a moral tenden- 
cy. . ; 
As literary speculations will naturally carry us 
back to the past, it will be our intention, as we 


.. pass along, to consider how letters are affected by 
the political condition of this or that country; by 


the form of the government; the religious opinions 
that prevail; the credulity of the people ; the in- 
fluence of the climate ; the degree of civilization 
that exists, and all those great elementary princi- 
ples, that stamp any nation with a literary charac- 


ter. . DANIEL KIMBALL WHITAKER. 








From Essays by the Marquis I)’ Argensen. 
ON CHARACTERISTIC MODELS FOR IMITATION. 

A wise and just man looks upon every dishonest 
means of enriching himself as impossible ; and up- 
on every project which he is unable tu accomplish, 
as a realtolly; but even in the last case he may 
caress Chimeras, and amuse himself with them, as 
we read a romance, without hoping to become the 
hero of it; or relations of voyages, without hav- 
ing the least inclination to go to sea, and leave our 
native country. It is in this manner that I put 
myself sometimes in the place of those whose his- 
tory Lread ; | figure to my mind the situations they 
kaye been in, and ask myself if + should have got 
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as happily out of them as they did? Were 1 aking. 
[ sometimes say, should such a prince be my mod- 
el? Were fa general of an army, should | conduct 
myself like such or such a famous warrior? If J 
were a minister or a magistrate, should I adopt the 
principles which certain persons in those situa- 
tions of my acquaintance appear to have followed? 
As I love to write what I think, especially when 
I presume that I can do it with advantage, I have 
made an infinity of notes from what I have read ; 
and from conversations with people who were or 
are of great consideration in the world, and with 
whom ! haye been intimately connected. 

I have frequently sought, among my acquaint- 
ance, some person who might serve me for a mod- 
el; but I have not yet found one which is perfect, 
and to whomI could wholly attach myself. ‘The 
more particularly [ have known the people I would 
fain have imitated, the more I wasconvinced that 
they were in many points far from that degree of 
perfection to which | was studious to arrive. Final- 
ly, | perceived that I ought to imitate Praxiteles, 
who wishing to make his Venus a real chef d’euvre, 
did not confine himself toa single beauty. “Although 
there were charming girls in Athens,and that he 
had Phryne before his eyes, he chose ina number, 
that which each of them had in the gréatest perfec- 
tion, and made of so many united attractions, a stat- 
ue, which has been judged to be the finest piece of 
workmanship produced by the hands of man. 

Besides, if even I found models capable of satis- 
fying me, and if] were absolutely in their situation, 
i should carefully avoid copying them servilely: A 
copyist is in a subaltern and abject state, however 
excellent may be the original. A free and noble 
imitation is alone worthy of a man, who feels ele- 
vated, and believes thafhe has some genius. 
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((F We omitted to mention in our introduc- 
tory address, that a summary of political intel- 
ligence, marine arrivals, marriages and deaths, 
may be uniformly expected by our readers,— 
We-shall probably receive in a few days a va- 
riety of documents from different parts of the 
Union, which will enable us hereafter to ren- 
der these departments of our paper more com- 
plete than they appear to be in the present 
number, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the ship Jasper, Capt. Crooker, from Liverpool, 
papers to the 9th ult. have been received. Turkey 
has rejected the Ultimatum of Russia—reproached. 
and bid defiance toher. The hostile appearance of 
the last news bad depressed the price of Stocks in Vi- 
enna, Paris, and London. The spirit of the Porte 
was supposed to have been raised to its late tone by 
the success over the Pacha of Janina. WAR AP.- 
PEARS NEARLY CERTAIN.—Palla, 











FROM THE TRUE BRITON, APRIL 6, 


The RESULT and not the PROBABILITY of a 
war between Russia and the Turks, must now be the 
sobject of speculation. The Moslems, from the Sul- 
lan to the slave, are both infatuated and infuriated. 
J hey seem to exult over the severed and ghastly head 
of Ali, as if, when it ceased to plot mischief, the spirit 
of the Greeks and the ambition of Alexander had been 
annihilated. Under those circumstances, we doubt 
not but the Turks wili fight desperately, but in them 
appears also a pretty certain presage of their final 
overthrow. 

It is not extravagant to anticipate that a Russian 
Governor will ere long take up his abode in St. So- 
phia; and that a power, whose dominions already gir- 
die half the globe, and are washed by nearly twenty 
seas, and inhabited by almost a hundred different na- 
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tions, will push her domination into that fair peninsu- 
la, to which every frieird of liberty. and every adinir- 
er of art and science, looks with such fond adoration. 
With regard to the mere change in temporal matters, 
we know not whether Russian subjugation would do 
any thing for the Greeks; but we are sure that it 
would relieve them from a monstrous load of religious 
oppression. - 
This is all that the fondest dreamer of human hap- 
piness can indulge, as resulting to Greece from the 
expulsion of the Turks by Russia; for we must not 


hope that Greece is immediately lo become a free 


country, or that when she becomes free, she will be 
restored to her pristine grandeur. Itis not in the na- 
ture of Russia to conquer for other nations. She has 
already come, net as an eagle to rend the prey, but 
as a vulture to feed upon the dead carcase—She 
clutched Finland through the rise of Napoleon, and 
grasped Poland a second time al his fall, 
—==—_=_ to 
Literary.— Among the new publications in the 


English papers,-a supplement to Ancient Oriental 


History, which is expected to throw great light on 
the antiquities of Chaldea, Canaan, as well as on the 
sacred writings, particularly the books of Job, Gen- 
esis, and Chronicles, is preparing for publication by 
Mr. Landseer. 

Miss Edgeworth has recently published a new 
work, a copy of which has reached Boston, entitled, 
6 Frank, or a sequel to Frank in Early Lessons.” 

Bernard Barton has in p ress a volume of Poems, 
under the title “Napoleon and other Poems.” 
ee 


SHIP NEWS. 
PORT OF NEW-BEDIFORD. 














ARRIVED, 

May 6—Brig President, Howland, from Coast of 
Brazil, with 400 bbls. oil; sloops Brothers, Baker, 
Norfolk; Union Shearman, Keonebeck. 

7th—Sch’rs Saliy-Ann, Springer, Kennebeck; Un- 
ion, Winchenpaw, Frankfort, Maine; sloops Anon, 
W ood, New-York; Boston Packet; Gunnison, Boston; 
Henry, West, Providence. 

8th—Sch. Pocahontas, Handy, New-York; sloops 
Eliza-Nicoll, Perry, do; Telegraph, Davis, do. 

10th—Sch. Emigrant, Howland, New-York ; sloeps 
Julian, Gibbs, Albany; Traveller, Howland, Novsolk. 

Cleared—ship Phenix, Worth, Pacific Ocean, whal- 
ing; brig Leader, Jones, Bremen; sch, Peacock, 
Storms, Curracoa; Arringdon. Perry, Bath. Maine. 
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; MNAKRIED, , 

In Westport, by N. C. Brownell, Esq. Mr, Pardon 
Cornell to Miss Retsey Macomber, both of that towa 
—Mr. Willian W. Underwood, of Westport, to’ Miss 
Hannah Alien, of Little-Compton. . 

In Plymouth, Mr. Joseph Atkins to Mes. Sarah 
Cooper. 

In Duxbury, Mr. Samuel A. Frazier, Jr. to Miss 
Maria Winsor. 

In Boston, on Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Frothingham, l’rofessor Edward Everett, of Harvard 
University, to Miss Charlotte Gray Brooks, daughter 
of the Hon. Peter C. Brooks, of Boston. 

In Medford, on Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. 
Dr. Osgood, Rev. Francis Parkman to Miss Caroline 
Hall, daughter of Nathaniel! Hall. Esq. ' 

DIED. 

In Nantucket, Mr. Barnabas Coleman, aged 72— 
Mrs. Love Swain, aged 40, re 
In Plymouth, Mrs, Mary Goddard. aged 17. 

At Kengston, suddenly, on the 6th inst. George 
Russell, Esq. aged 46. He was seized with a fil in 
Town Meeting, while as Clerk he was minating the 
votes for Representatives, at four, and expired at nine 
o'clock. He was an affectionate, husband, a tender 
parent, a fair merchant, an impartial magistrate, a 
useful citizen, faithful in the discharge of trusts, a de- 
vout Christian, fervent in spirit, serving the. Lord.— 
Blessed shall that servant be, whom, when his Lord 
cometh, he shail find so doing. 

In Kingston, Mr. James Simmons, aged 40. 

In Salem, Mrs. Abigail, widow of the jate Capt. 





Henry Williams, aged 72. 
In Framingham, Miss Maria Sanger, aged 17, 
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and making them a kind of thermometer, by 
- which to prove the degree of heat and cold in 


-the decline.” 
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POETRY. 
FROM THE LONDON POCKET MAGAZINE. 


ON MAN. 
ND what is life! a fleeting shade 
That glides along in swift decay! 
And what is Man! so wond’rous made, 
But image of an autumn day! 





A mist obscures his infant years, 
His dawning life is scarce discerned, 
And what his youth, but doubts and fears, 
His age, but sorrows hardly earned. 


- $0 Autumn’s morn with mist obscured, 
Leaves hope there’s yet a golden day ; 
But Sol remains in clouds immured, 
And scarce vouchsafes one cheering ray. 


And if the radient god appear, 

~ . And gild with smiles the rising morn ; 
Evening steals on, both dank and drear, 

. > And night swift follows—dark forlorn. 


. So if in manhood’s riper day, 
Our sun should shine with lustre bright, 
Declining years obscure its ray, 
And ‘age leaves nought but darksome night. 


And is life but a fleeting shade ; 

And man but like an Autumn day ? 
"Man that’s so fair, so wond’rous made, 
~ Born but to blossom and decay ? 


. Ono! a better hope we have, 
When Autumn’s gone, and Winter past, 
A spring of life shall cheer the grave, 
And Man, immortal, rise at last. 


‘No mist shall then his morn obscure, 
«No clouded sun withhold its ray, 
No evening dank, no night endure, 

But his, one bright eternal day. 


MISCELLANY. 


The following passage, which we select from 
the Memoir of the life of the late Dr. Larunor, of 
West-Springtield, may, we think, be interesting to 
eur readers. | 

Conferences and Revivals of Religion. 

“T have endeavoured, says Dr. Lathrop, to guard 
say people against an error too common, where re- 
ligious conferences are much attended: | mean, 
substituting these in the place of divine institutions, 














religious zeal. When we hear ofa revival of re- 
ligion in any place, the unusual frequency and the 
geteral attendance of lectures and conferences by 
day and by night are adduced as decisive evidences 
of it. When these meetings become less frequent 
or less full, it is said, “religion appears to be on 
We ought always to place religion, 
where the scripture has placed it, in holiness of 
heart and life, and to regard devotional duties as in- 
strumental to thisend. We are never to place the 
essence of religion in things, which are but the 
means of it. Aserious man from a neighbouring 

arish being one evening at my house on secular 

usiness,.took occasion to inform me, that there 
was a great revival of religion in his vicinity. | 
expressed great satisfaction in the intelligence, but 
asked him wherein the happy revival discovered 
itself; whether the people appeared to be more 
humble, more condescending, more meek and 
peaceable, more kind and charitable, better united) 
in their social relations, more virtuous in their 
manners, &c. He could not answer particularly 
with respect to these things; but said, * people 
wete much engaged in attending religious meet- 
ings; they had private lectures as often as any 
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transient preacher could be obtained, and they had 
conferences very frequently—almost every even- 
ing.” I observed to him that an attendance on the 
word preached was highly important, and a hope- 
ful indication; but asked him, how it was on the 
Lord’s day ;. whether they attended on the institut- 
ed worship of that day better than they used to do ; 


(for I knew they had been shamefully negligent of 


that duty.) “ Why—no”—said he—we don’t go 
to meeting on the Sabbath” —* What, I inquired, do 
you neglect God’s institutions to observe your own. 
The prophet marks this as a token of pecay in 
religion.” * Ai, bg 

Occasional meetings and private conferences 
may be very useful, if properly conducted ; but 
they are matters of christian discretion, not of di- 
vine institution. 1 know of no apostolic precept or 
example, which elevates these to a place among 
the institutions of God.” 


ON FASHIONS. 

«*My steady aim in preaching,” observes 
Dr. Lathrop, ** kas been to promote real relig- 
ion in termpper and practice, and to state and ap- 
ply the doctrines of the gospel in a manner 
best adapted to this end. Keeping this in 
view, I have avoided unprofitable controversy. 
I have been careful not to awaken disputes, 
which were quietly asleep, net to waste my 
own and my hearer’s time by reproving imag- 
inary faults, or indifferent customs. Among 
these I have reckoned the fashion of dress. 1 
was once requested to preach against prevail- 
ing fashions. A remote inhabitant of the par- 
ish, apparently in aserious frame, called upon 
me one day, and pressed the necessity of bear- 
ing my testimony against this dangerous evil. 
I observed to him, that as my people were gene- 
rally farmers in middling circumstances, I did 
not think they took a lead in fashions ;—if 
they followed them, it was at an humble dis- 
tance, and rather to avoid singularity, than to 
encourage extravagance ;—that as long as peo- 
ple were in the habit of wearing clothes, they 
must have some fashion or other, and a fashion, 
that answered the ends of dress, and exceeded 
not the ability of the wearer, I considered as 
innocent, and not deserving reproof. 'T’o this 
he agreed ; but said, what grieved him was to 
see people set their hearts so much on fashions, 
[ conceded, that as modes of dress were trifles 
compared with our eternal concerns, to set our 
hearts upon them must be a great sin. But I 
advised him to consider, that to set our hearts 
against such trifles was the same sin as to set 
our hearts upon them ; and as his fashion was 
different from those of his neighbours, just in 
proportion as he set his heart. against their’s 
he set his heart upon his own. He was there- 
fore doubly guilty of the very sin he imputed 
to others ; and I desired him to correct his own 
fault, which he could not but know, and to 
hope, that his neighbours were less faulty than 
himself, and less faulty than he had uncharita- 
bly supposed them to be. I could not but re- 
flect, how easily men. deccive themselves, be- 
holding the mote in their brother’s eye, and 
considering not the beam in their own.” . 

An extract from Mr. Du Ponceau’s Discourse on the 
early History of Pennsylvania. , 

“If” says Mr. Du Ponceau in this eloquent dis- 
course, “I had not already trespassed too much 
upon your patience, I would with delight pass in 
review befere you some more, at least, of the in- 
teresting traits with whicb this history abounds, 





and which an abler pen than mine will, | hope, ak 
no disiant day, fully delineate. Above alt, I should 
love to dwell on the great character of our im- 
mortal founder, and to point out, by numerous ex- 


| ee P 
amples, that astonishing ascendency over the minds 


of the mass of mankind, which enabled him to 
raise a Hoarishing commonwealth by means of all 
others the most apparently inadequate. ‘To ac- 
guire and secure the possession of an extensive 
country, inhabited by numerous tribes of warlike 
savages, without arms, without forts, without the 
use or even the demonstration of physical force, 
was an experiment which none but a superior 
mind would have conceived, which none but a 
master-spirit._ could have successfully executed. 
Yet this experiment succeeded in a manner that 
has justly excited the astonishment of the whole 
| world.” 

In another part of hia discourse, Mr. Du Pon- 
eeau observes :— 

‘The character of Willias..» Penn alone sheds a 
never-fading lustre upon our history. No other 
state in the union can boast of such an illustrious 
founder ; none began their social career under ay- 
spices so honorable to humanity. Every trait of 
the life of that great man, every fact and anecdote 
of those golden times, will be sought for by oyr 
descendants with avidity, and will furnish many an 
interesting subject for the fancy of the novelist, 
and the enthusiasm of the poet.’ 

In the conclusion he remarks :—— Let it not 


not sufficiently interesting to call forth the tab 
ents of an eloquent historian. It is true, that 
they exhibit none of those striking events 
which the vulgar mass of mankind consider as 
alone worthy of being transmitted to posterity. 
No ambitious rival warriors occupy the stage, nor 
are strong emotions excited by the frequent de- 
scription of scenes of blood, murder and deyasta- 
tion. But what country on earth ever presented 
such a spectacle as this fortunate commonwealth 
held out to view for the space of near one hundred 
years, realizing all that fable ever invented, or 
poetry ever sang of an imaginary golden age ! 
Happy country, whose unparalleled innocence al- 
ready communicates to thy history the interest oi 
romance ! Should Pennsylvanians hereafter degen- 
erate, they will not need, like the Greeks, a fabu- 
lous Arcadia to relieve the mind from the prospect 
of their crimes and follies, and to redeem their 
own vices by the fancied virtues of their forefath- 
ers. Pennsylvania once realized what’ never ex- 
isted before, except in fabled story. Not that her 
citizens were entirely free from the passions of 
human nature, for they were men, and not angels ; 
but it is certain that no country on earth ever ex- 
hibited such a scene of happiness, innocence, and 
peace, as was witnessed here during the first cen- 
tury of our social existence. I well remember 
then, those patriarchal times, when simple, yet 
not inelegant manners prevailed every where 
among us; when rusticity was devoid of rough- 
ness, and polished life diffused its mild radiance 
around, unassuming and unenvied; whem society 
was free from the constraint of etiquette and pa- 
rade ; when love was not crossed by avarice or 
pride, and friendships were unbroken by ambition 
and intrigue. This was the spectacle which Penn- 
sylvania offered even in the midst of the storms of 
revolution, and which she continued to exhibit un- 
til a sudden influx of riches broke in upon the 
land, and brought in its train luxury more baneful 
than war.” 








Mediocrity —Believe always that most people 
aré not halfso goodas their friends represent them, 
nor half so badas they are painted by their enemies, 
and you may be certain that you willderive many 
important benefits from it. 





be imagined that the annals of Pennsylvania are | 




















